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Shamanism is the name loosely given to certain religiomagic 
beliefs and practices found generally in primitive communities in 
which the officiating priest or functionary is a shaman. It does not 
designate a specific religion, but a certain religious attitude based 
on the animistic view of nature, the view that the world is pervaded 
by spiritual forces—gods and spirits—which affect for good or ill 
human life, and that certain persons can enter into close relations 
with these powers and control them, and thus be mediators between 
man and the spirit world. In fact, that men, or at least some men, 
can enter into communication with the spiritual powers and use 
them for benevolent or maleficent ends is a universal belief, the 
common presupposition of magic as well as of religion. But more 
specifically the term Shamanism is at present applied to those semi- 
religious and semimagical procedures of the ecstatic wizards among 
the native tribes of Siberia. The Shamanism of these peoples— 
commonly called the Ural-Altaic tribes—may be considered as a 
specialized and highly elaborated form of the universal practice. 
It is there associated with a full and varied religion, polytheism 
or polydaemonism, generally with a supreme god over all, of which 
it is an essential and central part and connected with sacrifices, 
liturgical prayers, chants, and formulae. 


AREA OF THE SHAMANISTIC CULT 


All the peoples of northern Asia, especially of the eastern part 
of it, the Ugro-Finns, the Tunguse, the Mongolian, and Turkish 
tribes, were formerly adherents of Shamanism. But Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and, since the Russian conquest in the seventeenth 
century, Christianity (in its orthodox version), have largely en- 
croached upon it, so that it is now in a moribund condition and 
rapidly disappearing. It is at present best represented by the 
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Tunguse who, with the exception of the Manchus, are all Shaman- 
ists. It is also to some extent in vogue among the Buryats living 
west of Lake Baikal (those living on the east and south of that 
lake having adopted Buddhism in its Lamaistic form), a few 
Tartar tribes living among the Sajan and Altai Mountains (the 
so-called Mountain Kalmuks, the Blackforest Tartars, and Shores), 
and among some Samoyed tribes. On the other hand, Shamanism, 
in turn, reacted on the new faiths. The Islam of the Siberian 
Tartars and the Lamaism of the Buryats is greatly mixed up with 
Shamanistic practices, While the Russian orthodoxy, forced upon 
the Yakuts and other native tribes of northern Siberia, forms only 
a very thin veneer over a full-blooded Shamanism. Indeed, old 
Rusian settlers in those far-off regions have to a high degree become 
“ Shamanized.” ? 


COSMOGONY AND WORLD VIEW OF SHAMANISM?’ 


Shamanism has its root in a cosmogony and world view, which is 
substantially common to all Shamanists. According to these the 
world consists of three spiritual realms—an upper one, a lower, and 
a middle one. The upper world is composed of seventeen strata or 
heavens, and constitutes the realm of light, the dwelling of the gods 
and good spirits who protect and preserve the weak race of man; 
the lower, composed of seven or nine strata or hells, is the realm 
of darkness, the abode of fiends, demons, and the damned. Between 
heaven and the netherworld is the surface of the earth, the habita- 
tion of the human race, so that this middle realm is under the influ- 
ence of both the realms named above. The cause of such a world 
order was the fall of man as related in the legends of creation: In 
the beginning all was water, neither earth nor heaven nor sun and 
moon existed. Then Kaira Kan, the highest god, created first a be- 
ing which was like himself and called it man (Kishi). Kaira Kan 
and the man were quietly floating over the water like two black 
geese. But man was not contented with this blissful state, he wanted 


*“ Shamanism seems to be such a nateral product of th i i ith i 
extremes of cold and heat, of the violent burgas and Sea anuponperenies a 
of the hunger and fear which attend the long winters, that not only the Palaeo. Siberia 
and the more highly cultivated Neo-Siberians, but even Europeans have someti fies fates 
under the influence of certain Shamanistic superstitions. Such is the ea on ke 
Russian peasants and officials who settle in Siberia and with the fhikeas Geese 
eden Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia. A study in social anthropology. Oxford, 1914, 

7Mainly abridged from Wilhelm Radloff, Aus Sibirien ipzig. ~ 

* Radioff, op. cit., p. 3, would derive the conception hae gar vie Lon 
the layers of the mountains, which the dwellers in the mountainoy e Pees 
served. But this, as in fact the whole rather lofty and eialatate: cc 
Siberians, may be due in part to the influence of Moliaramedanie cosmogony of the 
heavens and seven hells (comp. Holmes anniversary yolume Washin ee 
and of Buddlism with its still more numerous heayeng and hells. “aington, 1916, v. 49), 
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to rise higher than Kaira Kan. In consequence of this presumption 
he lost his ethereal nature and sank into the bottomless water. Kaira 
Kan out of compassion made man raise himself out of the depth, at 
the same time bidding him to bring up the earth out of the water 
as habitation for man since he could no more fly. But man, still 
rebellious, in bringing up the earth put part of it into his mouth in 
order to secretly create a land for himself. But when he came up 
the earth swelled in his mouth so that he could not breathe and 
would have choked if he had not spit it out at the command of Kaira 
Kan. The land which Kaira Kan created was even and smooth, but 
the earth which came out from the mouth of man sprawled in all 
directions and covered whole land areas with swamp hills. Kaira 
Kan named the man Erlik and banished him into darkness where 
he became lord (Han) of hell. Then Kaira Kan caused to grow 
from the earth a tree with nine branches and under each branch 
created a man. These nine men became the ancestors of the nine 
tribes of mankind who people the earth. 

Erlik by corrupting men got them into his power. Kaira Kan 
in his anger over the wickedness and folly of mankind withdrew to 
the uppermost of the seventeen heavens and banished Erlik to 
the third stratum of the subterranean realm of darkness. Erlik, 
persisting in his impiety, built with the evil spirits a heaven for 
themselves in imitation of Kaira Kan’s heaven. But Kaira Kan 
shattered it. The fragments of Erlik’s heaven falling upon earth, 
which till then was even and smooth, caused the high mountains 
and deep valleys. This time Erlik was thrust down to live forever 
in the lowest world of darkness. 

From Kaira Kan came as emanations the other high gods: Bai 
Ulgan, highest after Kaira, who lives in the sixteenth heaven, 
Ky Sagan, in the ninth heaven, and Mergen, in the seventh heaven, 
where is also mother sun, while father moon lives in the fifth 
heaven, where is also the demijurge creator. Bai Ulgan’s two sons 
are in the third heaven. In this third heaven are also located the 
“sea of milk,” or the spring of all life, the mountains of the gods, 
and the paradise to which go the souls of the just and the blessed. 
The latter are mediators between the gods of heaven and their 
offspring on earth, helping them when they are in distress. 

Beneath this realm is that of Jersu, earth, conceived as a com- 
munity of spirits, as an animate whole, at whose navel lives Jo Kan, 
whose power is almost equal to that of Kaira Kan. Besides him 
there are high lords (Kans), seventeen in number, corresponding 
to the seventeen mountains and the seventeen seas. Where the 
seventeen seas unite lives the Ocean Kan. There is also an Altai 
Kan, the national or folk god. All these gods and demigods are, like 
the heavenly lords, helpers of man and creative powers, but only 
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the Jersu (earth) lords can be approached directly by ordinary 
men, who offer them gifts or revere them by casting a stone on a 
pile, or sing them hymns of praise. 

Contrary to these are the dwellers in the nine strata of the nether- 
world, the evil spirits with their King Erlik Kan, enemies of man 
who endeavor to harm him. From Erlik issue all misfortunes, from 
poverty to death. He also seduces men to sin. From birth to death 
there is a struggle between the good spirits and the evil ones about 
man. At the birth of a human being a good spirit is sent down by Bai 
Ulgan to supply it with life from the “sea of milk,” and ever after 
to remain at his right shoulder, guiding him aright. But simul- 
taneously Erlik sends up a devil from below to stand at the left 
shoulder and mislead him. At death the soul goes to Erlik to be 
judged by him, and both spirits give a record of his deeds. If the 
good deeds predominate, the soul is delivered by the good spirit from 
the realm of darkness and carried to the third heaven; if evil is 
greater than good, it is dragged to hell and cast into a gigantic 
caldron filled with boiling tar. Erlik is nevertheless called “ Father ” 
Hrlik, “because all men belong to him, and at-the end he takes the 
lives of all.” + 

Now, only the earth lords can be approached directly by ordinary 
men without an intermediary priest. Far different is it with the 
great lords of the upper and the under world. They must be ap- 
proached through the mediation of the spirits of the dead—in case 
of the good gods through the Somo, the nine guardian ancestors of 
men. But the power to control the ancestral and other spirits is in- 
herent only in certain families. This power manifests itself when 
a member of such a family is seized with an ecstasy and becomes 
inspired and in this state is able to act in the capacity of an inter- 
mediary between man and the spirits. 

To sum up the above delineation of the world view of Shamanism, 
it may be said its philosophy is the personification of the forces of 
nature, the view of the world as pervaded by spiritual agencies. 
Man stands under the influence of two opposite powers, the power 
of light and the power of darkness. The first, obviously, dwells in 


“Erlik is in many of his aspects a counterpart in Shamanistie mythology of Ahriman 
(Angromainyus) in Zorcastrian theology. The conception of two Sea Migeor uae 
one evil, accompanying man through life and recording his deeds after death, has some 
analogy in Jewish and Mohammedan lore. ‘Two angcls—one good and ohe evil—aceom- 
pany man as he returns from the synagogue to his home on Sabbath,” Talmud Shabbath 
119.2 “The two angels who accompany man testify as to his behavior,” Talmud st ae 
yah 16%. Mohammedan sources also assign two angels to accompany each REGS ah a 
life, the one at his right recording his good deeds, the one at his left his evil 4 oug 
Compare Koran, Sura xiii, 12: ‘‘ Hach man has a succession of angels before Ae uae 
him, they watch him by the command of God": and Sura L, 16: “ When ae ‘hind 
deputed to take account of a man's behavior take an account thereof, one sitt fe eas 
right hand and the other on the left: he uttereth not a word ty that ican i Bee the 
death the two angels write down the actions of man, the one on the right the seg itis 
the one on the left the bad, and man can not preduce an excuse for the latter good ones, 
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heaven, whence comes every good gift; the second power dwells in 
the source of darkness, in the bosom of the cold, dead earth. Be- 
tween these two mighty powers lies the surface of the earth, which 
is kin to man and is teeming with life apprehensible by him, 
the Jersu with its mountains and seas, which supply him with all 
the necessaries for the maintenance of his physical existence. But 
the nature of the earth is variable and changeable, offering him no 
protection against mishaps, losses, and pains. Therefore, man offers 
his highest reverence to the unknown powers of light and darkness, 
who control his own destiny as also the earth and its phenomena. 
But these beings are so mighty and their workings so incompre- 
hensible to him that he dares not enter into direct intercourse with 
them. For these he needs those specially gifted persons who have 
an understanding of the divine powers and the authority to control 
them for the securing of good and averting of evil. 

Although the spirits of light are believed to be more powerful 
than those of darkness, the former need little attention because they 
are good and kind, while the evil spirits, if not appeased, would 
constantly do injury. It is also in human nature to accept the good 
without much reflection, while the evil which man experiences and 
the misfortunes which befall him stand out clearly in his conscious- 
ness. In consequence, the Shamanistic cult consists for the most, 
part in placating and controlling of evil spirits. But Shaman- 
ism is not on that account to be termed a devil worship, but a cult of 
spirits, or a ghost worship. The shaman is not possessed by a 
devil, but by an ancestral spirit. When thus possessed he ascends 
to heaven or descends to hell and influences the powers by the spirit 
in him. 

THE SHAMAN—NAME 


The word “Shaman” is considered by some to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit Shramana, Pali, samana, an ascetic, which, indi- 
cating a disciple of Buddha, became among the Mongolians synony- 
mous with the magician. But the most acceptable explanation of 
the word is that derived from the Manchu saman, pronounced 
shaman, the fundamental meaning of which is “ one who is excited, 
moved, raised,” thus answering to the principal characteristics of 
the shaman. The name shaman is only found among the Tunguse, 
Buryats, and Yakuts, but it is only among the Tunguse that it is the 
native name, the Buryats and the Mongols calling their shaman bo or 
boe, and the female shaman odegon or utygan. Among the Yakuts 
the shaman is called ovum, a female shaman, wdagan, among the 
Ostyaks, senin, female, senim. The Samoyeds call their shaman 
tadebei, and the Altaians use the term kam, and call the shaman’s 
dealings with the spirits kamlanie, i. e., kam-ing. 
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THE SHAMAN—CALL TO OFFICE 


In some tribes the office of a shaman is hereditary; in others a 
predisposition to it suffices. Among the Tunguse of Trans-Baikalia 
a would-be shaman declares that a departed shaman has appeared 
to him in a dream commanding him to take his office. Among 
the Buryats and Lapps the office is usually hereditary, although 
anyone may become a shaman or be chosen by the gods. The 
inhabitants of the Altai district in northern central Asia consider 
that the vocation of a shaman is spontaneously transmitted by in- 
heritance from parents to children, like a kind of incubation. 
Among the Ostyaks the shaman chooses one of his sons, according 
to his fitness, to be his successor. ‘The Yakuts believe that Sha- 
manism seizes involuntarily upon the chosen individual. “It is 
in general no rare occurrence that men who have been struck by 
lightning are looked upon as chosen by the gods and are therefore 
admitted to priestly honors. * * * Among the Buryats, if any- 
body is killed by lightning, it is held to betoken the will of the 
gods, who have thereby conferred a certain distinction upon the 
family of the dead man; he is considered a shaman, and his nearest 
relative enjoys the right of shamanhood.”* The Tunguse con- 
sider children who bleed at the nose or mouth to be destined by the 
gods to the profession of a shaman. 

But in any case, whether succeeding to the office of shaman by 
heredity or chosen by the spirits or self-chosen, the candidate usually 
exhibits psychopathic traits. He is shy, distrait and moody, given 
to hallucinations and trances, or he is subject to epileptic fits. He 
is fond of solitude and takes to the woods, jumps into fire or water, 
hurts himself with weapons, and in general betrays the symptoms 
of an abnormal person. Such abnormality is, however, by no means 
universal. 

When once called to the office of a shaman the candidate is not 
free to accept or to decline the call. “The power of the ancestors 
having passed into him, he must needs shamanize. If he resists 
the will of his ancestors he exposes himself to terrible tortures, end- 
ing either in the entire loss of his mental power, becoming an im- 
becile, or in stark madness, which ends in suicide or death in a 
paroxism.”* In general, “the vocation of the shaman is attended 
with considerable danger. The slightest lack of harmony between 
the acts of the shamans and the mysterious call of their ‘spirits’ 


* Gunnar Landtman, The Origin of Priesthood, Ekernaes, Finland, 1905, p. 98. Com- 
pare John R. Swanton in Handbook of the American Indians, II, p. 522. , , 

* Radioff, op. cit, p.16 f With regard to the shamans or medicine men of the Ameri- 
can Indians, comp. A. J. Dixon, “ Some aspects of the American shaman,” American Jour- 
nal of Folklore, vol. XXI, No. LXXX, p. 2. Similarly compelling is the call to the offic 
of a Mutang among the Koreans, comp. I. M. Casanowicz Paraphernalia of a K 
sorceress in the U. S. National Museum, Proc. yol. 31, 1916, p. 593. meee 
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brings their life to an end. * * * This is particularly so when 
the shaman is slow to carry out those orders which are intended to 
single him out from other people. * * * There exist traditions 
about shamans who were carried away still living from the earth 
to the sky, about others killed by the spirits or struck down at their 
first meeting with the powers whom they dared to call upon.” 


THE SHAMAN—INITIATION 


As a rule candidates for the profession of a shaman have to un- 
dergo preparatory instruction which is imparted by some expert 
practitioner. During the time of preparation the novice has to pass 
through both a mental and a physical training. He is usually seg- 
regated and goes either to the forests and hills or else he remains in 
the inner room the whole time. His imagination is worked upon by 
solitude, the contemplation of the gloomy aspect of surrounding 
nature, long vigils and fasts with the use of narcotics, until he be- 
comes persuaded that he, too, has seen the apparitions which he has 
heard of from his boyhood. The shaman spirits usually appear in 
the form of animals or birds. The most common guardian spirits 
of the shaman are the wolf, the bear, the raven, the sea gull, and the 
eagle. The Yakuts believe that every one of their Oyums has his 
emekhet, or guardian spirits, and his bestial image, ée-hy/le, sent 
down from above. The emekhet, generally a dead shaman, occasion- 
ally a secondary deity, always stays near the man it protects. 

The novice has also to learn singing, dancing, ventriloquism, and 
how to beat the drum. But it is not always that a preparatory in- 
struction is necessary. There are shamans who have obtained the 
requisite powers and qualifications direct from the gods without be- 
ing previously instructed in the profession. 


THE SHAMAN—CONSECRATION 


The consecration of the candidate to his office is among some 
tribes accompanied by certain ceremonies. The candidate on this 
occasion takes certain vows upon himself and becomes the property of 
the spirits. Among the Yakuts, an old shaman takes him to a hill 
or an open field, clothes him in shaman’s dress, invests him with 
tambourine and drumstick, and placing him between nine chaste 
youths on his right and nine chaste maidens on his left, makes him 
promise that he will be faithful to the spirit who will fulfill his 
prayers. Then he tells him where the various spirits dwell, what 
diseases each causes, and how they may be appeased. Finally the 


7 Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 175 f. 
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new shaman kills the animal destined for sacrifice, his dress is sprin- 
kled with the blood, and the flesh is eaten by the spectators.’ 

Among the Buryats the consecration of a shaman is very elaborate 
and expensive, including purifications and ablutions, the sacrificing 
of many animals, and a numerous personnel of assistants and par- 
ticipants. He is addressed on this occasion: “ When thou art called 
to a poor man, ask little in return for thy trouble and take what is 
given. Take care of the poor, help them and pray to the gods to de- 
fend them against the power of the evil spirits. If thou art called 
by a rich man, go to him riding on a builock and do not ask much 
for your trouble. If thou art called at the same time by a poor and 
by a rich man, go first to the poor.” The candidate repeats these 
precepts after his mentor and promises to observe them.’ 


MALE AND FEMALE SHAMANS 


Most commonly the shaman is a man. The natives about the 
Altai mountains in northern central Asia allow only men to take 
part in their sacrificial feasts so that consequently the shamans must 
be men. Female shamans are found among the Tunguse, Ostyaks, 
Buryats, and Yakuts, and though with the last they are regarded 
as inferior to the male shaman, yet are preferred for the cure of 
mental troubles. The Golds, on the Amur River, also have female 
shamans, and among the Kamchadales, on the peninsula of Kam- 
chatka, every old woman is looked upon as a witch and interpreter 
of dreams.” 

WHITE AND BLACK SHAMANS 


The Buryats distinguish between white shamans, who serve the 
good spirits (tengris) of the west, and the black shamans, who serve 
the evil spirits of the east. The former are honored as those who 
through their influence with the beneficent powers help and protect 
men; the latter are feared because through the evil spirits they often 
work harm to men. For one who has such power over spirits as to 
drive them out from bodies must be able also to send them into people 
and make them ill or mad. They may also steal the souls of their 


SComp. V. M. Mikhailovski, Oliver Wardrop, ‘Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. XXIV 
(1895), p. 86. 

* Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 187. 

**Landtman, op. cit., p. 194 ff. In America, according to Dixon (Lc, p. 2), the 
shamans are predominantly male, though women are by no means entirely excluded. 
*“ Among the tribes of Patagonia there was a curious custom which Prescribed the wear- 
ing of female clothing by male shamans.” An analogous custom is found, according to 
Sieroshevski-Sumner, ‘The Yakuts,” in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, vol, 31 (1901), p. 103 f., among the Yakuts of the Kolmyck 
district, where the shamans “for want of any special dress, put on women’s dress 
They wear their hair long and comb and braid as women do. According to popular 


belief, any shaman of more than ordinary power can bear children like a woman They 
even gave birth to various animals and birds.” 7 
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victims. The Buryats also believe that the white and black shamans 
fight with each other, hurling axes at one another from distances 
of hundreds of miles. The black shamans are sometimes killed 
for their evil deeds. Landtman™ adds: “Facts go to prove, how- 
ever, that the distinction between good and evil disposed classes of 
the priesthood is often arbitrarily drawn, with little or no regard 
to the means, whether religious or magicial, which they make use of 
in their practices.” 


SHAMANS INCARNATED IN ANIMALS 


It was stated above (p. 421) that tle Yakuts believe that every 
one of their shamans (oywms) has his emekhet, or guardian spirit, 
and his bestial image ée-kyle, sent down from above. This incarna- 
tion of the shaman in form of a beast is carefully concealed. Only 
once a year, when the snow melts and the earth becomes black, do 
the ze-kyles appear among the dwellings of men. The incarnate 
souls of shamans in animal form are visible only to the eyes of 
shamans, but they wander everywhere, unseen by all others. ‘They 
often fight, and then the shaman whose ze-kyle is beaten falls ill or 
dies. The weakest and most cowardly shamans are those of the 
canine variety; the most powerful wizards are those whose ie-kyle 
is a stallion, an elk, a black bear, an eagle, or the huge bull boar. 
The Samoyeds of the Turukhinsk region hold that every shaman 
has a familiar spirit in the shape of a boar, which he leads about by 
a magic belt. On the death of the boar, the shaman himself dies, 
and stories are told of battles between wizards, who send their spirits 
to fight before they encounter each other in person.’? 


DEAD SHAMANS 


The souls of the departed are generally believed by primitives to 
be more or less hostile and dangerous to the living. This the more 
sv in case of the ghosts of wizards who were already powerful in 
life. Hence “the Turanian tribes of northern Asia fear their sha- 
mans even more when dead than when alive, for they become then 
a special class of spirits who are the most hurtful of all.”** Among 
the Yakuts the shamans are thought to be transferred after death 
into evil spirits. The dead shamans are buried with great haste by 
night or at evening in a remote nook in a grove or in a forest open- 
ing, and the place is always afterwards carefully avoided. On the 


Op. cit., p. 179. 

 Mikhailovskii, 1. c., p. 183 f£, Among the American shamans, according te Swanton, 
op. cit.. p. 522, “two shamans among hostile people would fight each other through 
the air by means of their spirits.” 

1s Rafael Karsten. The Origin of Worship. A Study of Primitive Religion. Washing- 


ton, 1905, p. 110. 
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other hand, among the Ostyaks when a shaman dies the ordinary 
custom of offering divine honors to the dead changes in his favor 
into a complete and decided canonization.1t+ Among the Buryats 
soon after a shaman dies one of his friends falls in a trance—struck 
by invisible thunderbolt, launched by gods—and when he recovers 
announces that the dead shaman’s spirit has confided to him the 
spot in which he wishes to rest. The body is cremated and the ashes 
are placed in a hole cut in one of the largest trees in the appointed 
part of the forest. The spot then becomes sacred.® 

The grave of a black shaman is usually shaded with aspens, and 
the body is fastened to the earth with a stake taken from that tree.*® 


THE SHAMAN—APPEARANCE AND OUTFIT 


“In general,” says Sieroshevski (J. c., p. 102), “there is in the 
appearance of a shaman something peculiar, which enabled the 
author after some practice to distinguish him with great certainty 
in the midst of a number of persons. He is distinguished by a cer- 
tain energy and mobility of the muscles of the face, which generally 
among the Yakuts are immobile. There is also in his movements a 
noticeable spryness.” Add to this that the shaman is sometimes 
mentally abnormal, an epileptic or afflicted with some milder neu- 
rosis, which is aggravated by the practice of his calling and further 
reinforced when, as is the case among some tribes, the office is 
hereditary or runs in families, and that primitives everywhere re- 
gard the physically, and more so the mentally, abnormal as due to 
spirit possession. 

Besides these peculiar personal physical and psychical traits, the 
shaman as mediator in dealings with the spirit world bears during 
his functions outward signs to inspire the people with feelings of 
mystery and awe, and to betoken his separateness from the rest of 
the population. So the shaman at his ceremonies dons a special 
dress—a coat (Aaftan) made of cloth or bearskins, hung with pieces 
of iron—rattles, rings, and representations of animals, or twisted 
handkerchiefs representing snakes. All these have a definite mean- 
ing and purpose and often a mystic character. The Yakut shamans 
adorn their coats with a representation of the sun with holes in it, 
and half moon, indicating the twilight that reigns in the spirit land. 
The mythical animals on the dress signify the monsters in the spirit 
world which the shaman has to combat, while the iron plates are 
to protect him against the blows of malevolent spirits. The great 


144 Landtman, op. cit., p. 46. 

1 Bassett Digby, ‘ Forefathers of the Red Indian,” Nineteenth Century and After. 
February, 1923, p. 251. 7 

16 Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 201, For the description of the elaborate funeral of a Buryat 
shaman, see Mikhailovskil, I. ¢., p. 134 f. 
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shamans are also distinquished by the amagyat on their breast, a 
metal plate, usually copper, adorned with the figure of a man. It 
represents the shaman’s spirit protector or ancestor spirit. It is 
a particular badge of the shaman’: vocation which is given by the 
old shaman to the new. 

But the most important accessory of the shaman’s outfit is the 
tambourine (tungur or tur) with the drumstick, without which his 
conjurations have no force and his soothsaying is without validity. 
The mighty sounds of the magic drum penetrate into the world of 
spirits, causing them to submit to his will. Besides its power to 
call up and gather into it the spirits, it serves the shaman as a 
vehicle in his flight to heaven or in descending into the dark realm 
of Erlik. The form of the tambourine varies with different tribes. 
With some it is circular; with others it is oval, with its longest 
diameter of about 24 inches. Inside the drum, on the long side of 
the hoop, is a handle in form of a stave. This handle is usually in 
the crude form of a man, broadening at the upper end to represent 
a head and forming at the lower end a fork resembling legs. This 
handle is called the “host” (fungur asi) of the drum. Along the 
arms of the “host ”are fastened iron rattles and bells, the number 
of which is greater or less, according to the rank of the shaman, 
and corresponding with the number of spirits subject to him. On 
the outside the skin of the drum is decorated with figures of a 
symbolic kind, intimately connected with shamanistic beliefs and 
mysteries (see pls. 1 and 2). Among the Buryats the novice is 
not permitted to acquire the drum until after the third year from his 
consecration. To the paraphernalia of a Buryat shaman belong 
also two horse staves, cut from a live birch tree in such a manner 
that the tree should not die. They represent the horses on which 
the shaman flies to heaven. 


THE SHAMAN—HIS FUNCTIONS 


The ideal shaman unites in his person the offices of priest, healer, 
and prophet. Asa priest he officiates at communal as well as private 
sacrifices and ceremonials. But the shaman’s priestly functions are 
of secondary importance to and emanate from his other functions. 
There are many sacrifices and ceremonies at which his participation is 
not essential. His connection with sacrifice is mainly the fact that as 
cone who knows the will of the gods or spirits and what sacrifices 
will be pleasing to them on any occasion he determines their nature 
and the method of offering them. 

Sickness is according to the belief not only of primitive peoples 
but was also of some highly advanced in civilization, as the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, due to a malevolent spirit that has got into a 
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man and must be expelled. But only the shaman, who is himself 
possessed by spirits, is fitted to deal with the demon in such a man- 
ner as to bring about the recovery of the patient. The procedure 
frequently takes the form of a duel between the shaman, or rather 
the spirit he has conjured into himself, and the spirit that has in- 
vaded the patient, in which the latter is vanquished and expelled. 
This is perhaps the most primitive form of exorcism. The expulsion 
of disease demons is often accompanied by the use of herbs, purga- 
tions, fumigations, and manipulations, which sometimes have 
remedial effects, so that the shaman is in a measure a forerunner 
of the physician. Diseases are also caused by the soul of a man 
having been frightened out of his body and fled away. The shaman 
pursues it wherever it has gone, even to the prison of Erlik, and re- 
stores it to the owner. 

But it is the gift of prophecy, or the art of divination, that makes 
the shaman powerful and is the basis of his other functions. He has 
direct intercourse with the spirits and actual access to the spirit 
world, and so obtains knowledge superior to that of ordinary men. 
By virtue of this knowledge he can give directions about worship 
and sacrifice, and overcome or drive out hostile spirits. He can 
foretell the future, find out what is going on in distant places, dis- 
cover secrets, detect thieves, and answer all manner of questions for 
which men resort to a soothsayer or prophet. Divination by the 
shaman may be practiced by the shoulder blade of a sheep* or 
the flight of arrows. But the characteristic method of Shamanistic 
divination is the seance, or what is locally known as kamlanie. 
In this the shaman by smoking, the use of other narcotics, singing, 
shouting, dancing, beating of the tambourine, and so on, produces 
a state of trance or alternate personality. While in this state the 
spirits take possession of him and reveal their will to him or give 
him the desired information."* 


THE SIBERIAN SHAMAN CONTRASTED WITH THE AMERICAN 
MEDICINE MAN 


The main aspects of the Siberian shaman’s procedure, as well as 
the idea of possession by spirits, are found to be well-nigh of uni- 
versal occurrence in connection with healing, discovering the will of 
spirits or gods, or soothsaying. One may occur without the others, 


47 Mikhailovshii, 1. ¢., p. 99, quotes the following Buryat tradition about this bone: “A 
written law was given by God to the chief tribal ancestor of the Buryats. On his war 
home to his own people he fell asleep under a haystack. A ewe came to the stack and 
ate up the law with the hay, but the law became engraved on the ewe’s shoulder blade.” 

4%“ The answers of the shaman, Or rather of the spirit he conjures inte himself i 
questions about all sorts of things which thcre is no natural means of knowing. > 
haps the oldest form of natural divination and the origin of the idea of revel 
George Foot Moore, The Birth and Growth of Religion, 1923, p. gg. 
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or, again, all are found as parts of the practice of a sorcerer, or 
wonder-worker. Again, the methods of the medicine man are also 
found everywhere and largely enter into the shaman’s practices. 
But while the shaman’s methods are connected with the cult of 
spirits and are not fundamentally magical, but rather mysticism of 
a primitive kind, seeking intimate communion with the spirit 
world, those of the medicine man are partly magical, partly em- 
pirical with the use of naturalistic methods of healing, and are not 
necessarily connected with the spirit world. The shaman’s procedure 
is mainly based on the fact that he is en rapport with spirits and can 
control them, while the medicine man generally acts by methods in 
which the aid of spirits is not essential.1® 


SHAMANISM CONTRASTED WITH FETISHISM 


Fetishism, the belief that material objects can become, by appro- 
priate rites and incantations, habitations of mysterious or magical 
powers, has some kinship to Shamanism. It also springs from ani- 
mism, being the expression of the notion that the world is pervaded 
by mysterious spiritual powers. But while in Fetishism the magical 
power is believed to reside in the instrument or in particular sub- 
stances, or that the fetish itself is something supernatural, a quasi- 
personified power or potency, having volition, in Shamanism the 
will-effect of the shaman is the efficient factor in compelling ghosts 
or spirits or gods to do his will. In Fetishism the emphasis is laid 
on the thing, although rites and incantations may be employed in 
making the fetish; in Shamanism the prime factor is the personality 
and will of the shaman, although he may employ lke means. 


THE SHAMAN IN ACTION” 


The activity of the shaman as a priest or sacrificer, a conjurer up 
of spirits, and as a prophet is most impressively illustrated by the 
ceremonies attending the sacrifice to Bai Ulgan, who dwells in the 
sixteenth heaven, and is next in rank to Kaira Kan, the highest god. 
It is something like a mystery play or religious drama in which the 
shaman as conjurer of the spirits is the actor. The procedure of this 
sacrifice and the ceremonies, conjurations, and incantations accom- 
panying it are very elaborate and are distributed over three evenings. 

On the first evening the shaman selects a spot in a birch thicket and 
there places a new ornamented yurta (tent). In the yurta a young 


birch tree with the lower branches lopped is set up; on one of the 


2 Comp. also Dixoa, 1. ¢., p. 12: “As compared with their representatives in other 
parts of the world, the shamans in America seem to show, both in their making and in 
their whole character, less reliance on the dead, the ancestral spirits, than do those of 
other regions * * * deriving his power from animals and natural phenomena.” 

20 Mainly abridged from Radloff, op. cit., p. 51 f.. and Mikhailovskii, 1. ¢., pp. 74-78. 
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upper branches a flag is hung. At the bottom of the tree nine steps 
(tapty) are cut with an ax. Rcund the yurta a penfold is made. 
Opposite the door of the yurta is the entrance from the courtyard 
and near this entrance a birch pole with a noose of horsehair is set 
up. Then a horse agreeable to the deity is chosen, which is held by 
a person chosen from those present and who is called “holder of the 
head”—bashi-tukan kiski. The shaman waves a birch twig over the 
horse’s back, thus driving its soul to Ulgan, accompanied by the hold- 
er’s soul, invoking the spirits to come and assist in the action of the 
sacrificing. The assembling of the spirits in the tambourine takes 
place with great sclemnity. The shaman summons each spirit sep- 
arately, who answers: “ Here I am Kam,” at the same time moving 
the tambourine as if taking the spirit into it. When he has assembled 
these spirit assistants, the shaman goes outside the yurta, sits down 
on a scarecrow in form of a goose stuffed with hay and covered with 
cloth, and moving both arms rapidly like wings, sings in a loud 
voice: 

Below the white sky, 

Above the white cloud, 
Below the blue sky, 
Above the blue cloud— 

Mount a bird to the sky! 
The goose replies by quacking: “ Ungai gak gak, ungai gak, kaigai 
gak, kaigai gak.” The shaman himself, of course, does this imitation 
of the goose’s quacking, as he also answers for the spirits. On this 
feathered steed the shaman pursues the soul (pura) of the horse, 
imitating the horse’s neighing. Finally, with the aid of the specta- 
tors, he drives the horse to the birch pole with the noose which repre- 
sents the guardian of the animal’s soul. After much straining and 
drawing, to represent the breaking away and the recapturing of the 
pura, the shaman incenses the animal with juniper, blesses it, and, 
with the aid of some of the bystanders kills it in a most barbarous 
and cruel manner. The dead animal is skinned and cut up in a very - 
elaborate manner so that bones are not broken or damaged in any 
way. The flesh is cooked in caldrons and then laid out on birch 
branches. The shaman first takes part of it in a wooden dish and 
offers it to the ancestral and the protecting spirits of the yurta. Part 
of this offering the shaman distributes among the members of the 
family and their relatives. The best part is presented to the 
shaman; the remainder is distributed among the guests. The bones 
are preserved as consecrated to the gods. 

The most important part of the performance takes place on the 
second evening, when the shaman’s journey to Bai Ulgan in heaven 
is enacted. The shaman invokes with rhythmical chants the various 
spirits, the lords of the tambourine, the mother of the fire, the seven- 
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teen lords of the jersu, and Merkyut, the bird of heaven, and offers 
them a libation. Then he incenses with juniper nine garments hung 
on a rope and offers them with a song on behalf of the head of the 
house to Bai Ulgan. As the spirits are gathered the shaman beats 
the tambourine more loudly. He circles several times the birch tree 
in the yurta, tlien he kneels in front of the door and asks the imagi- 
nary porter spirit to grant him a guide. By touching the members 
of the family with the drum on their chests and with the drumstick 
their backs—the seat of the soul—he purifies and liberates them from 
all evil, and by putting the tambourine close to the host’s ears and 
striking it he drives into him the spirit and power of his protecting 
ancestors. At last begins the ascent to heaven. Jumping, shouting 
with symbolical movements, accompanied by wild gestures, the sha- 
man passes into ecstasy. Then he suddenly places himself on the 
first step cut out in the trunk of the birch tree, raising the tambourine 
and thumping it with all his might. He is rising to the sky. From 
heaven to heaven he passes, riding on the goose, accompanying the 
ascent by songs and incantations and beating of the drum in vari- 
ous tempos and scales, modulating and changing his voice in imita- 
tion of the supposed answerers. At each stage he tells the audience 
what he has seen and heard. And finally having reached the ninth 
or even the twelfth heaven, he addresses a humble prayer to Bai 
Ulgan and learns whether the sacrifice is accepted and receives in- 
formation concerning the coming weather, the harvest, sickness or 
other misfortunes, as well as the sacrifices which will be required in 
the near future. After this interview with Ulgan the ecstasy or 
delirium of the shaman reaches its climax, he collapses and lies 
motionless. After a while he gradually rouses himself, rubs his eyes 
and greets those present as if after a long absence. 

The third night is spent in libations and feasting, during which 
enormous quantities of koumiss and strong drinks are consumed. 


THE PURIFICATION OF A YURTA” 


The highest art of the shaman is brought into play in the so- 
called purification of a yurta. This takes place on the fortieth day 
after the death of a member of the family. Only few shamans 
are competent to carry out this conjuration in a successful manner; 
rich people, therefore, call on a widely famous shaman for the 
performance of this service, who is then richly rewarded. The 
purification is usually performed with the aid of Yaryik Kan, to 
whom the sacrifice is made for this assistance. According to the 
belief of the Altaians (shared by many other peoples) the soul of 
the dead remains for some time in the yurta and is reluctant to 


2 Radloff, op. cit., pp. 52 ff. 
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depart to the realm of the dead unless in company of other members 
of the household, or at least of some cattle. Yaryik, being the 
Jersu prince of the seas, is best able, by driving waterfloods, 
to force the return of the abducted souls and to drive the soul of 
the departed to the netherworld. 

The belief of the noxious influence of the soul of the dead has 
its basis in the close family relationship between the dead and the 
surviving members, which may be considered as the basis of the 
shamanistic theory and practice. Another cause of this belief 
is the frequency of epidemics, which, with the lack of sanitary pre- 
cautions and medical help among the Altaic peoples, are often 
frightfully devastating and which the people charge to the hostility 
of the ghosts. 

Doctor Radloff had the opportunity to attend such a purifi- 
cation in July, 1860, on the Kengi Lake. In the yurta after sunset 
were about twenty persons, relatives and neighbors, assembled. It 
was to be a purification after the death of the housewife. The 
guests present were quite unconcerned, chatting and smoking. 
When dusk descended there was heard from a distance the dull 
sounds of the shaman’s drum. By and by the shaman entered the 
yurta, his chant and beating of the drum gradually softened, pass- 
ing into a sort of whining and whispering. He held a dialogue 
with the soul of the deceased, who piteously implored him to let 
her stay in the yurta with her children. But the shaman merci- 
lessly presses the soul by the power of the drum, which is filled 
with mighty spirits, until at last he catches it between the drum 
and the drumstick and presses it to earth. By changing the modu- 
lation of his song and of beating the drum he indicates that he 
has brought the soul to the netherworld. There a dialogue is 
started with the preceding relatives to whom he has brought the 
soul of the lately deceased. They decline to accept her. The 
shaman regales them with vodka, which puts them into a hilarious 
humor. They sing and are merry, and thus the shaman succeeds 
in smuggling in the new soul. 

When the shaman calls in the aid of Yaryik the merry scene 
in the netherworld is suddenly interrupted through the inrushing of 
the flood. The souls cry for help, whine and lament, and the cattle 
and souls of relatives, which the deceased took along, are driven 
back home. The shaman imitates the rushing of the waves and 
roaring of the pressing water. Sometimes the shaman does not 
succeed in smuggling in the new soul, or the soul escapes and returns 
to the yurta. Then the scene begins anew. 

Returning from Sheol to the upper world, the shaman fell into 
a frenzy, singing and dancing wildly until he collapsed. 
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Radloff describes the mighty impression which this wild scene 
produced on him and the other guests who were all shaken and 
dumbstruck. 

Radloff adds: “The offering of the sacrifice and purification of 
the yurta are the proper priestly functions of the shaman. In them 
he has to develop his entire art, and he is the right shaman who 
understands how to arouse the fear and confidence of his audience, 
so that they believe that his predictions are true oracles by which 
the gods try to console and uplight them. Other actions of the 
shaman are without importance. Pronouncing blessings and thanks- 
giving other mortals can do, as also the performing of libations 
to the jersu. Weather making and soothsaying are likewise not 
exclusive prerogatives of the shaman. At birth, marriage, and 
funerals the shaman has no share, unless these events are accom- 
panied by unfavorable omens, when he is called to avert them by 
conjuration and exorcism.” 


THE SHAMAN—HIS INFLUENCE 


The shaman as mediator between men and spirits, uniting in 
himself the many functions described above, enjoys great respect 
among the people. But he is more feared than loved. His peculiar 
dress, his wild and convulsive antics, the sound of the tambourine— 
all lead to powerfully affect the nerves of an unsophisticated people 
and to strike terror into their hearts. There is also a general 
craving in man for the mysterious and for spiritual assistance in 
the adversities and misfortunes of human life which the shaman 
is believed to satisfy. There is a certain artistry in the shamanistic 
practice. “Observation justifies the division of shamans into great, 
middling, and petty. Some of them dispose of light and darkness 
in such a masterly manner, also of silence and incantation; the 
modulation of the voice is so flexible, the gestures so peculiar and 
expressive, the blows of the drum and the tone of them correspond 
so well to the moment, and all is intertwined with such an original 
series of unexpected words, witty observations, artistic and often 
elegant metaphors, that involuntarily you give yourself up to the 
charm of watching this wild and free evocation of a wild and free 
spirit.” 7? 

The shaman is often a man of unusual intelligence and mental re- 
sources; he has a profound knowledge of the simple life of his 
neighbors and gradually acquires the habit of solving their per- 
plexities by a logic of his own peculiar talent, and in many cases the 
rite performed is to bring about a result which, like rain or sun- 


22 Sieroshevskl, 1. c. p. 105. 
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shine, is about to happen, sooner or later anyway, and by shrewd 
turning to account of accidents he manages to assert and maintain his 
ascendency. Obviously, it can not be otherwise that many of the 
divinations and predictions of the shaman are belied by the results, 
but with childlike credulous peoples one successful instance causes 
them to ignore or forget all previous failures and deceptions. 

Still the shamans could hardly, for any length of time, keep up 
the belief in their superiority without convincing the people by 
“miracles ’—that is, by executing feats which exceed the power of 
the laity to perform or to understand—of their supernatural endow- 
ments. And, as a matter of fact, according to the testimony of 
travelers and explorers, some shamans are past masters in the arts 
of ventriloquism and sleight-of-hand tricks. Thus Bogoras says: 
“Shamans could, with credit to themselves, carry on a contest with 
the best practioners of similar arts in civilized countries. The voices 
are successful imitations of different sounds; human, superhuman, 
animal, even of tempests and winds, or of an echo, and come from 
all sides of the room, from without, from above, and from under- 
ground. The whole of nature may sometimes be represented in the 
small inner room of the Chukchee.” *8 

“ The shamans of the Ostiaks,” says Landtman, “strengthen their 
reputation not infrequently by delusive demonstrations of their in- 
vulnerability, stabbing themselves with knives in different parts of 
the body. For the same purpose the shamans of certain Tartar 
tribes throw themselves into the fire and seize live coals with their 
hands.” ?* “On another occasion,” relates Jochelson, “the shaman 
took his knife, which was sharp and looked like a dagger, and thrust 
it into his breast up to the hilt, while emitting a rattling sound from 
his throat. I noticed, however, that after cutting his jacket he 
turned the knife downward. He drew out the knife with the same 
rattling in his throat and resumed beating the drum * * * and 
returning the knife to him showed through the hole in his coat the 
blood on his body. Of course, these spots had been made before.” 
Jochelson adds: “ However, this can not be looked upon as meve 
deception. Things visible and imaginary are confounded to such 
an extent in primitive consciousness that the shaman himself may 
have thought that there was, invisible to others, a real gash in his 
body as has been demanded by the spirits.”*> Czaplicka remarks 
(p. 233): “The practice of stabbing oneself through the stomach 
with a knife is universal in Shamanistic performances * * *. It 


3 Quoted in Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 231; comp. also W. Jochelson, The Koryak, p. 49, 
and J. Stadling, “ Shamanism” in The Contemporary Review, January, 1901, p. 96, for 


graphic descriptions of the mimic talent of shamans and their adeptness in ventrilo- 
quism. 


™“Landtman, op. cit., p. 141 f. 
7 W. Jochelson, The Koryak, p. 52, quoted by Czaplicka, p. 229 f, 
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would be difficult to describe all the tricks performed by shamans: 
Some of the commonest are the swallowing of burning coals, setting 
oneself free from a cord by which one is bound, ete.” There is also 
nothing new about the pranks of the spirits in our spiritualistic 
seances: “Sometimes the spirits are mischievous. In the movable 
tents of the reindeer people an invisible hand will sometimes turn 
everything upside down and throw different objects about, such as 
snow, pieces of ice * * *. The audience is strictly forbidden to 
make any attempts whatever to touch the ‘spirits ’.” 6 


THE SHAMAN—HBIS MENTAL ATTITUDE 


The question is: Is the shaman himself convinced of the power of 
his conjurations or is he a play actor, playing a comedy before the 
superstitious people? In general and a priori it may be said that 
the rise of so complex a phenomenon as shamanism can not be 
explained by mere trickery and deception. Only a profound belief 
in their calling could create the conviction in the people of the 
miraculous power of the shamans and endow them with the enor- 
mous influence which they enjoy among the Siberian tribes. “ You 
can not fool all the people all the time,” has its application also 
in this case. The fact that the shaman employs external devices and 
artifices to impress or even to deceive the spectators does not ex- 
clude the possibility of his earnest belief that he has intercourse 
with the spirits, is inspired by then: and possesses mysterious power. 
It is the unanimous opinion of investigators and observers of the 
practices and psychology of wizards everywhere that truth and 
fiction are closely combined and inseparably blended into one whole 
in this phenomenon. Just the intense conviction that the spirits 
speak and work through him may prompt the wizard to use external 
accessories and to change in good faith the tones of his voice to 
assist the work of the spirit and to suit its utterance. “ Nothing is 
more superficial,” says Reville, “than the opinion of those who 
see in the sorcerer of the uncivilized peoples only a charletan and a 
juggler. Without doubt he is strongly driven to the proneness 
in which charlatanism is not long in becoming in some manner fatal. 
But in reality, not only do all others around him believe in his 
superior powers, but he himself believes in them, because the states 
of hallucination, of ecstasies-and mental overexcitement, which are 
not simulated, have for him as for others the only explanation in 
the assumption of his intimate intercourse with the invisible spirit.” 2” 

Among the Yakuts, Sieroshevski says, “Some shamans are as pas- 
sionately devoted to their calling as drunkards to drink. One of 


26 W. Bogoras, The Chuckehce, p. 458, quoted by Czaplicka, p. 232. 
7A, Reville, Histoire des Religions, II, 238. 
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them had severeal times been condemned (by the Russian authorities) 
to punishment, his professional drum and dress had been burned, 
his hair had been cut off, and he had been compelled to make a 
number of obeisances and to fast. He remarked: ‘We do not carry 
on this calling without paying for it. Our masters (the spirits) 
keep a zealous watch over us, and woe betide us afterwards if we 
do not satisfy them; but we can not quit it; we can not cease to prac- 
tice shaman rites. Yet we do no evil.’””8 

On the whole, it may he said that shamanism includes a truly 
religious element inasmuch as it confirms the thought that man de- 
pends on spiritual forces, and oue may agree with Radloff that it 
“certainly promotes and sustains certain ethical endeavors.” And 
if it was not once “the common cuit of all the Turanian peoples ” or 
even the “ very earliest religion of the world,” as some are inclined 
to think, it seems certain to be a phenomenon of great antiquity and 
of relative primitiveness. 


% Sierosheyski-Sumner, 1. ¢., p. 102. 


